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We  have  taken  up  most  of  our  space  this  month  with 
the  publication  of  the  Inaugural  Address  of  W.  A. 
Jones,  President  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
which  was  delivered  before  the  State  Teachers’  Associ¬ 
ation  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  December. 

It  is  one  of  the  ablest  papers  that  have  ever  been 
presented  to  that  body.  It  discusses  in  a  masterly 
manner  questions  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  the 
people  of  our  own  State,  but  to  people  everywhere. 
No  greater  service  could  be  done  to  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  than  to  have  this  address  read  by  every  thinking 
man  and  woman  in  the  land. 

It  is  written  in  the  peculiar,  philosophical  style  of  its 
author,  but  we  hope  that  no  one  will  be  deterred  on 
this  account  from  setting  apart  an  evening  for  its  care¬ 
ful  perusal. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  all  who  de¬ 
sire  with  copies  a(  $5.00  per  hundred  or  10  cents  for 
single  copy. 


COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  present  legisla¬ 
ture  providing  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  why  a 
compulsory  law  should  not  be  enacted  and  enforced. 
Such  a  law  would  be  in  full  accord  with  the  “ genius” 
of  republican  institutions.  It  would  secure  to  the 
child  one  of  his  most  valuable  rights — the  right  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  an  education  as  will  fit  him  to  gain  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  It  would  compel  those  who  have  control  of  the 
child  to  perform  their  duty  toward  him,  should  they 


be  disposed,  either  from  carelessness  or  malice,  to  neg¬ 
lect  it.  It  would  protect  the  child  against  himself, 
should  his  inclination  lead  him  to  neglect  to  improve 
the  opportunities  offered.  Every  child  that  is  born  in 
this  republic,  is  born  into  the  right  of  receiving  such 
an  education  as  will  fit  him  for  realizing  what  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence  calls  his  inalienable  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  fact,  every  argument  that  can  be  advanced  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  free  schools  for  all  the  people,  bears  with  equal 
force  upon  this  question  of  compulsory  attendance. 
The  State,  in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  has  two  objects  prominently  in  view :  1st.  The 
preservation  of  the  State ;  2d.  The  happiness  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual. 

If  education  is  as  important  an  element  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
advancement  of  civil  society,  and  if  the  State  has  the 
right  to  appropriate  money  for  the  establishment  of 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  important  agents 
in  the  perpetuation  of  freedom,  then  she  has  the  right 
to  demand  that  every  child  in  the  State  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this  appropriation. 

If  the  proper  education  of  the  child  is  necessary  to 
the  best  good  and  highest  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
man  or  the  woman  that  it  is  to  become,  then  the  State 
has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  child  shall  be  protected 
in  the  enjoyment^  of  its  right  to  attend  school. 

But  the  question  of  expediency  still  remains.  In  a 
republican  government  the  enforcement  of  law  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  will  of  the  people.  To  enact  a  law 
is  one  thing,  and  to  enforce  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  superficial  view  that  many  persons  take 
of  liberty  leads  them  to  resist  all  attempts  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  of  their  actions  that  are  not  directly  and 
immediately  pernicious  to  society.  Especially  do  they 
claim  the  right  to  regulate  their  family  affairs  in  their 
own  way.  They  will  brook  no  intermeddling  with 
their  management  and  control  of  their  children.  With 
them  the  grounds  upon  which  a  compulsory  law  is 
based  are  too  abstract  and  fanciful  to  command  their 
assent.  The  philosophy  of  the  question,  the  reason 
for  the  reason,  so  to  speak,  they  do  not  comprehend. 

While  this  is  so,  no  government  other  thim  a  mon¬ 
archy  can  enforce  a  compulsory  law.  Officers  whose 
tenure  of  office  is  dependent  upon  the  votes  of  their 
neighbors,  will  not  be  active  in  executing  a  law  to 
which  any  considerable  number  of  their  constituents 
are  opposed. 

Such  a  law,  therefore,  would  at  this  time,  in  this 
State,  be  a  dead  letter,  and  better  not  be  passed. 

The  agitation  of  the  question  is  proper  and  right. 
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The  proper  discussion  of  every  subject  of  the  kind, 
tends  toward  a  higher  plane  of  thought,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

It  is  very  probable  that  when  our  State  shall  have 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  advancement  that  a  compul' 
sory  law  could  be  enforced,  no  such  law  will  be  needed, 
for  voluntary  education  will  be  universal. 


HOPKINS  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Teachers’  Association  the 
following  communication  was  received  from  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

Mr.  President: — On  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  to  this  Association  the 
following  suggestions : 

We  have  thought  that  it  would  conserve  the  interests 
of  popular  education,  as  well  as  give  some  expression  to 
our  feelings  of  respect  and  reverence  for  our  departed 
friend  and  co-laborer,  the  late  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  if  we,  the  teachers  of  the  State,  should 
contribute  to  the  erection  of  some  tribute  to  his  memory. 

While  the  love  and  respect  of  those  who  knew  him 
well  will  constitute  the  noblest  monument  and  the  one 
that  would  be  most  acceptable  to  him,  it  is  also  true 
that  a  memorial  that  shall  be  a  fitting  expression  of 
that  regard  will  afford  not  only  pleasure  to  his  friends, 
but  will  preserve  more  effectually  the  history  of  his 
achievements  among  those  who  are  to  succeed  us,  and 
may  in  some  degree  inspire  all  to  emulate  his  virtues. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  we  think  that  such  a  memorial 
would  become  a  public  benefaction  as  well  as  personal 
gratification  to  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  proposed — 

1.  That  this  Association  take  such  action  as  will  re 
suit  in  the  collection  of  such  a  sum  of  money  as  will 
enable  the  proper  authority  to  erect  some  fitting  mon¬ 
ument  to  the  memory  of  our  lamented  brother. 

2.  That  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  every  teacher 
in  the  State  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  contribute. 

3.  That  each  teacher  be  allowed  to  contribute  one 
dollar  to  this  cause,  but  not  more. 

4.  That  each  County  Superintendent  be  appointed 
by  this  Association  a  committee  to  present  the  subject 
to  the  teachers  in  his  county,  and  to  collect  and  for¬ 
ward  to  the  proper  committee  such  sums  as  may  be 
subscribed  by  them. 

5.  That  this  Association  appoint  a  committee  who 
shall  be  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  details  of  the 
work,  and  to  receive  all  moneys  that  may  be  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  purpose  herein  described,  and  report 
the  same  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

6.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  authorized 
to  expend  all  money  thus  collected  in  such  manner  as 
will,  in  their  judgment,  best  promote  the  object  in  view. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Chairman. 

The  suggestions  made  in  this  communnication  were 
adopted,  and  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Geo. 
P.  Brown  and  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Super, 
intendent  Binford,  of  Hancock  county,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  as  suggested 
in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  report.  It  is  believed  that 
every  County  Superintendent  and  teacher  in  the  State 
will  inaprove  this  opportunity  to  contribute  his  mite 
for  the  purpose  set  forth  above.  A  circular  will  be 
issued  by  the  committee  at  an  early  day  that  will  pre¬ 
sent  in  detail  the  method  of  procedure,  by  which  it  is 
hoped  that  the  subject  will  be  properly  presented  to 
the  teachers  and  pupils  in  every  township  in  the  State. 


^antrihttiions , 

FREEDOM. 

INADGDRAL  ADDRESS  OF  W.  A.  JONES,  PRESIDENT  INDIANA 
STATE  teachers’  ASSOCIATION,  DEC.  31,  1874. 

Freedom  pertains  to  spirit,  not  to  matter.  Man  is  a 
union  of  spirit  and  matter;  he  must  achieve  his  free¬ 
dom  in  and  through  a  material  world.  We  take,  then, 
first,  a  brief  survey  of 

Material  Indiana. 

The  boundary  line  of  Indiana  incloses  thirty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and.nine  square  miles,  or  more 
than  one  and  a  half  millions  of  acres.  This  domain 
stretches  through  three  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  north  to  the  river  Ohio  on  the  south. 
Or,  measured  by  another  unit,  its  extreme  length  is 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles,  and  its  average 
width  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  It  has  a 
third  dimension :  on  one  side  it  extends  to  the  center 
of  the  earth,  and  is  bounded  by  converging  planes, 
which,  I  suppose,  meet  in  a  point  at  the  center.  On 
the  other  side  it  extends  upward  as  far  as  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  people  require.  In  Indianapolis,  the  people 
are  now  ascending  to  the  sixth  story.  They  will  soon 
be  aspiring  to  the  seventh. 

This  material  object  is  no  insignificant  portion  of  the 
earth. 

The  surface  of  the  vast  area  which  we  inhabit,  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  great  plain  inclining  to  the  south¬ 
west,  and  sending  its  surface  waters  to  the  river  Ohio. 
But  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  still  greater  plain — the  Great 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Upon  its  surface  are  vast  quantities  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  woods  used  in  the  productive  industries.  It  has  both 
the  quality  and  the  variety  of  soils  which  are  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  nutritious  grasses  used  in  the 
rearing  and  support  of  the  most  useful  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  animals.  It  has  in  addition  the  climatic  conditions 
which  favor  such  productions. 

The  isothermal  line  of  60°  is  the  southern,  and  that 
of  40°  the  northern  boundary  of  the  great  north-tem¬ 
perate  isothermal  or  climatic  zone.  This  is  the  climatic 
zone  within  which  hay,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  bailey, 
potatoes,  tobacco — all  the  great  staple  productions  can 
be  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  best 
quality;  consequently  those  domestic  animals  which 
depend  on  these  productions  for  food,  and  which  are 
most  necessary  and  useful  to  man  in  a  highly  civilized 
state,  can  be  abundantly  reared  and  maintained. 

This  material  object — the  Indiana  of  which  we  are 
speaking — lies  midway  between  the  boundaries  of  this 
climatic  zone ;  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  being  about 
52°. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  parts  of  this  territoiy  are 
stored  away  vast  quantities  of  mineral  wealth. 

Such  briefly,  but  not  completely,  is  an  outline  of  the  rel¬ 
ative  position,  climate,  soil,  and  inherent  capabilities 
of  the  material  heritage  that  has  come  to  us. 


The  Reports  of  the  Ninth  Census  show  what  we 
might  infer  from  what  has  been  stated, — that  Indiana 
lies  wholly  within  the  hay,  corn,  wheat,  and  potato 
zone  or  belt  of  this  continent;  that  it  lies  partly  within 
the  belt  of  dai»'y  products,  and  partly  within  the  belt 
most  favorable  to  the  production  of  tobacco.  It  does 
not  lie  within  the  cotton  belt. 

But  a  better  understanding  and  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  of  the  physical  advantages  of  Indiana 
for  production  and  exchange,  will  be  gained,  if  we  con¬ 
trast  them  with  the  same  resources  in  kind  in  other 
states. 

There  are  other  States  in  the  Union  having  a  greater 
area  than  Indiana;  other  states  having  better  facilities 
for  carrying  on  internal  commerce  by  water, — a  means 
of  transportation  cheaper  than  by  rail.  Illinois,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ohio,  and  many  other  states  are  superior  to  In¬ 
diana  in  this  respect.  Having  no  sea  coast,  she  has  no 
great  port  of  entry. 

In  respect  to  the  production  of  the  great  staples,  In¬ 
diana  ranks  fourth  in  the  production  of  wheat;  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Ohio  standing  ahead.  In  the  production  of 
corn,  Indiana  ranks  fifth ;  in  that  of  hay,  eighth ;  in 
that  of  potatoes,  seventh ;  in  that  of  live  stock,  fifth ; 
in  that  of  dairy  products,  seventh;  in  that  of  sawed 
lumber,  fourth;  in  that  of  mineral  products,  eighth. 

This  brief  presentation  of  facts  shows  that  in  respect 
to  size,  Indiana  holds  a  respectable  rank ;  that  its  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  its  soil,  and  its  mineral  resources  con¬ 
tain  grand  possibilities,  which,  if  improved  and  devel¬ 
oped,  would  support  a  vast  population  upon  a  high  plane 
of  civilization. 

The  few  contrasts  made  show  that  there  are  other 
states  which  in  respect  to  natural  conditions  and  re¬ 
sources  are  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  In¬ 
diana;  that  in  respect  to  the  quantity  produced  of  the 
great  staples  of  food  and  of  the  mineral  productions, 
Indiana  is  rivaled  and  surpassed. 

.V  further  investigation  might  reveal  that,  according 
to  the  capital  invested,  the  mineral  and  other  products 
of  Indiana  have  yielded  as  great  a  per  cent,  profit  in 
tne  aggregate  as  have  the  products  of  any  other  state. 

In  productive  industries,  two  factors  give  the  pro¬ 
duct, — the  material  conditions,  and  the  spiritual  agent, 
man. 

The  material  or  physical  conditions  of  production  in 
two  states  being  equal,  that  State  will  produce  the  most 
in  quantity,  the  best  in  quality,  and  the  cheapest  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality,  in  which  the  intelligent  agent  brings  to 
the  work  of  production  the  most  ability,  in  the  form  of 
inventive,  directive  and  executive  power. 

It  is  plain  that,  on  the  material  side,  many  other 
states  stand  in  competition  with  Indiana;  and  that 
they  who  quarry  in  her  mines,  or  who  cultivate  her 
soil,  for  the  supplying  of  her  own  and  other  markets, 
must  do  so  in  competition  with  the  people  of  other 
states. 

For  this  reason  the  producers  of  Indiana  need  to 
make  a  careful  estimate  of  the  conditions  of  climate, 
of  soil,  of  mineral  and  other  resources,  of  facilities  for 
the  transportation  and  exchange  of  products,  and  then 


» 

(I  need  not  argue  before  this  audience)  they  need  to 
carry  that  degree  of  intelligence  into  all  forms  of  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  which  will  enable  them  to  furnish 
products  which,  in  quantity,  quality  and  cheapness,  will 
enable  them  to  compete  honorably  and  successfully 
with  the  people  of  other  states  in  supplying  their  own 
markets  and  those  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 

Superior  intelligence  and  moral  character  carried 
into  the  mine,  the  manufactory ;  carried  onto  the  farm, 
carried  into  all  forms  of  industrial  pursuits — these  and 
these  only  will  enable  all  classes  of  our  people  to  at¬ 
tain  that  national  prosperity — that  freedom  from  servi¬ 
tude  which  is  the  basis  of  a  higher  spiritual  culture. 

Spiritual  Indiana — An  Organic  Spiritual  Unity. 

But  there  is  another  Indiana: — one  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  millions  of  people,  scattered  over  a  vast  area, 
living  in  isolated  farm-houses,  or  gathered  together  in 
villages  and  cities, — one  and  three-fourths  millions  of 
human  beings,  each  having  a  distinct,  a  separate  exist¬ 
ence  ;  each  having  his  own  hopes  and  fears,  his  own  joys 
and  sorrows,  his  own  aspirations  and  aims;  each  his  own 
deeds  and  conquests;  each  his  own  destiny  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  achieve;  each  living  for  himself,  not  for  anoth- 
re;  and  yet  from  another  view,  no  one  living  for  himself 
alone,  but  each  for  the  whole.  While  each  has  an  indi¬ 
vidual  life,  yet  each  is  seen  to  be  a  part  of  a  greater  self, — 
a  part  of  an  organic  whole;  and  it  is  only  in  and  through 
this  organism,  which  for  convenience  we  will  call  society, 
that  the  individual  can  realize  his  hopes  or  allay  his 
fears;  that  he  can  share  with  others  his  joys  and  his 
sorrows ;  that  his  aims  and  aspirations  become  to  him 
possibilities ;  and  only  thus  can  his  aims  and  aspirations 
reach  their  satisfaction,  by  being  embodied  in  deeds, 
which  are  the  concrete  expressions  of  his  own  spirit. 
It  is  only  in  and  through  society  that  the  individual 
can  find  himself;  that  he  can  lead  a  truly  human  ex¬ 
istence. 

This  pre-established  order  of  things  into  which  each 
one  finds  himself  born — this  organism  of  which  each 
finds  himself  a  part — is,  at  first,  looked  upon  as  some¬ 
thing  which  has  always  endured,  and  which  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  always  will  endure.  The  institutions  of  so¬ 
ciety  seem  to  him  as  objective,  as  real,  as  enduring  as 
are  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  material  world.  Tax  time 
and  its  exactions  come  with  the  same  precision  and 
certainty  as  do  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 

The  individual  finds  by  reflection  that  this  organism, 
society,  is  an  objective,  a  real,  a  substantial  world, 
which  has  been  erected  by  those  who  have  preceded 
him ;  that  it  is  the  concrete  expression  of  their  thought 
and  will;  that  it  is  spirit  actualized  in  deeds;  that  it  is 
the  form  and  the  means  in  and  through  which  spirit 
seeks  to  realize  itself. 

He  finds  that  it  is  an  organic  spiritual  unity,  which 
exists  and  persists  in  a  real,  objective  world  through 
the  forms  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
customs,  the  laws,  the  constitution;  in  fine,  through 
the  whole  complex  of  institutions  which  constitute  the 
organism. 

The  relation  of  the  individual  to  this  organism  is 
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that  of  the  part  to  the  whole.  It  is  only  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  incorporates  himself  in  spirit  and  in  deed  as  a 
constituent  part  of  this  whole  that  he  is  able  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  himself  this  substantial  ^istence ;  only  as  he 
does  this  “  can  he  have  a  definite  place  in  the  world  and 
be  somebody.” 

Says  Schiller:  “  Ever  strive  for  some  whole;  and  if 
no  whole  thou  canst  make  thee,  join  thyself  to  some 
whole  as  a  subservient  part.” 

The  individual  perishes,  the  organism  endures. 

The  individual  incorporating  himself  into  this  organ¬ 
ism  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  becoming  in  spirit  and  in 
fact  one  of  the  unity,  commands,  by  night  and  by  day, 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  piotection  and  the  aid  of  this 
greater  self — of  this  universal  will. 

By  means  of  it,  the  acquiring,  holding,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  property  are  made  possible  to  him. 

By  means  of  it,  the  individual  builds  a  permanent 
home;  hq fills  i^  with  convenient  and  elegant  furni¬ 
ture  ;  he  covers  the  floors  with  choicest  fabrics  from 
foreign  looms ;  he  spreads  upon  his  table  the  luxuries 
of  every  zone.  In  these  deeds  he,  the  individual,  com¬ 
mands  the  services,  it  may  be,  of  a  million  people  over 
the  globe.  Let  the  individual  isolate  himself  from 
this  organic  unity,  and  he  builds  his  home,  and  finds 
his  food  and  his  clothing  as  does  the  savage. 

The  Purpose  of  this  Organic  Unity, 

But  what  is  the  end  or  purpose  of  this  organic  unity, 
which  for  brevity  we  will  call  society  ?  What  the  end 
or  purpose  of  society,  by  means  of  which,  and  only  by 
means  of  which,  the  individual  may  become  opulent, 
civilized,  cultured  ?  The  final,  or  true  cause  of  a  thing 
is  the  end  or  purpose  of  the  thing.  The  question  then 
is  identical  with  this  question :  “  What  is  the  true 
cause  of  this  organic  spiritual  unity,  society,  which 
exists  and  persists  in  a  substantial  concrete  world 
through  the  forms  of  the  family,  of  the  church,  of  civil 
society,  and  of  the  state?” 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  partly  antici¬ 
pated.  From  what  has  been  stated  it  may  be  seen  that 
society  bears  .to  the  individual  not  only  the  relation  of 
whole  to  part,  but  also  of  means  to  end.  But  to  reply 
formally :  The  end  or  purpose  of  this  organic  unity  is 
to  make  possible  to  every  individual  member  of  it,  the 
attainment  of  his  oum  true  end  or  purpose.  It  is 
erected  into  an  objective  world  for  no  other  reason 
than  this.  It  exists  for  the  individual,  not  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  it;  and  it  exists  in  its  most  perfect  form 
when  it  best  subserves  the  true  end  of  its  members. 

How,  in  our  own  case,  this  organic  unity  of  which 
each  of  us  is  a  part,  can  best  subserve  our  purpose,  can 
be  better  understood,  if  we  first  get  a  clear  statement 
of  what  is  our  own  true  end  or  purpose. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Individual. 

“  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  T  “To  glorify  God, 
and  enjoy  him  forever.”  Such  is  the  language  of  The¬ 
ology. 

“  What  is  the  final  end  or  purpose  of  every  human 
being?”  ”  To  realize  the  Ideal  self.”  Such  is  the  lan¬ 


guage  of  Philosophy.  And  this  language  of  Philosophy 
translated  into  the  language  of  Theology  would  be  the 
answer  of  the  Catechism. 

The  acorn  embodies  an  idea,  the  concrete  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  is  the  oak.  The  oak  is  the  realization 
of  the  idea  embodied  in  the  acorn.  The  end  or  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  acorn  is  the  oak.  So  the  human  spirit  is  a 
being  embodying  an  idea,  the  concrete  development  of 
which  is  Frkedom  realized  in  Institutmis. 

What  Freedom  Is. 

But  what  is  Freedom  1  It  is  defined  as  exemption 
from  the  power  and  control  of  another. 

It  is  nyt,  then,  exemption  from  the  power  and  con¬ 
trol  of  one’s  self.  Mind  or  spirit  knows  itself  as  the 
subject  ol  its  own  activity.  It  is  at  once  both  subject 
and  object,  and  it  is  therefore  self-conscious — self-con¬ 
tained  existence.  Self-consciousness  implies  capacity, 
or  power  of  the  subject  to  think  itself — capacity,  or 
power  to  know  itself  as  the  subject  of  its  own  activities, 
and  to  comprehend  the  end  or  purpose  to  which  these 
activities  should  be  directed.  But  if  this  were  all,  if 
mind  could  only  know  know  itself  as  the  subject  of  its 
own  activity,  and  comprehend  the  aim  or  purpose  to 
which  it  should  direct  its  activity — I  say  if  this  were 
all — one  might  as  well  not  think  at  all — one  might  as 
well  not  be  self-conscious;  for  his  mental  activity  would 
terminate  in  itself;  it  would  never  go  beyond  itself, 
and  become  a  practical  reality  in  the  solid  world  of 
sense.  ^ 

But  mind  has  an  energy — the  will — and  this  will 
has  an  instrument,  the  human  body — and  there  is  pro¬ 
vided  a  material  world  upon  which  the  will  may  use 
this  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  making  itself  really 
free,  as  it  knows  itself  to  be  potentially  so.  To  make 
the  ideal  man  identical  with  the  actual  man  is  the  “  vo¬ 
cation  of  man.” 

To  attain  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  then  to 
create  a  proper  reality  in  the  forms  of  customs,  institu¬ 
tions,  laws,  art,  religious  ceremonies,  is  the  work,  the 
end,  the  aim,  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  history  of  man  is  none  other  than  the  progress 
of  the  human  spirit  in  the  consciousness  of  its  free¬ 
dom.  To  attain  the  consciousness  of  true — of  rational 
— reason-freedom,  and  to  practically  organize  society 
on  this  basis — without  which  freedom  is  a  mere  abstrac¬ 
tion — is  the  goal  to  which  the  human  spirit  tends. 

History  is  but  an  exhibition  of  the  struggle  of  hu¬ 
manity  toward  this  end.  The  practical  realization  of 
freedom  in  the  form  of  the  State  is  “  the  only  pale  of 
repose  ”  for  the  human  spirit.  Its  attainment  is  but 
the  realization  of  itself,  and  the  process  is  but  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  itself  to  attain  itself.  But  it  was  asked,  “  What 
is  freedom?”  and  I  have  briefly  exhibited  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  freedom  in  self-consciousness — in  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  thiuk  its  own  ideal,  which  is  freedom  in 
the  abstract,  and  in  its  power  to  create  an  objective 
world  that  shall  mirror  its  thought,  which  is  freedom 
realized.  He  has  true  freedom  whose  subjective  will 
is  one  with  the  objective,  universal  will  as  manifest  in 
the  customs  and  laws  of  society. 
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Or,  stated  another  way  and  from  the  subjective  point 
of  view,  he  is  free  who  self-limits  his  acts  by  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  rights  of  others. 

This  view  supposes  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  objective  form  of  the  universal  will,  are  true 
expressions  of  the  degree,  or  grade  of  the  concious- 
ness,  of  freedom  to  which  they  have  attained  who  made 
the  laws  and  customs.  For  there  are  grades  in  the 
consciousness  of  freedom. 

The  consciousness  that  one  is  free  leads  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  monarchy.  The  consciousness  that  some 
are  free  leads  to  the  organization  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  consciousness  that  all  are  free — that  man  as  man 
is  free — leads  to  the  organization  of  society  in  the  form 
of  the  democracy,  or  such  modification  and  combination 
of  the  three  forms  named  as  will  make  practically  pos¬ 
sible  the  realization  of  true  or  rational  freedom  in  each 
and  in  all  of  its  members.  But  the  human  spirit  comes 
into  a  consciousness  that  freedom  is  its  end  and  aim — 
that  freedom  is  its  very  essence— only  by  a  process  of  | 
training  and  culture.  The  individual  attaining  this 
conception  of  himself — freedom — can  practically  real¬ 
ize  it  only,  and  only  in  so  far,  as  his  conception  is  the 
conception  of  the  whole  people  of  which  he  forms  a 
part.  He  can  not  create  an  institution,  nor  can  he  en¬ 
act  a  law  which  will  be  binding  on  society.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  is  ■puny ;  he  can  practically  realize  his  freedom 
only  through  society.  If  all  the  members  of  society  have 
attained  the  consciousness  that  the  realization  of  free¬ 
dom  is  the  destiny  of  all,  they  will  create  such  insti¬ 
tutions  and  laws  as  will  enable  them  to  realize  free¬ 
dom — to  realize  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  destiny. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  individual  can  realize  only  so 
much  of  his  conception  of  freedom  as  the  institutions 
and  laws  of  society  make  possible  to  him. 

The  relation,  then,  of  society  to  the  individual  ap¬ 
pears  more  clearly  to  be  that  of  means  to  end.  The 
organism,  society,  finds  its  true  end  in  the  individual ; 
not  the  individual  in  it. 

The  end  of  the  individual  is  the  realization  of  ra¬ 
tional  freedom.  Society  is  the  means  by  which  this 
end  is  attained. 

Society  may  then  be  defined  as  an  organic  spiritual 
unity  whose  end  or  purpose  is  to  make  possible  the 
realization  of  rational  freedom  in  each  and  in  all  of  its 
members. 

But  this  freedom,  as  defined,  can  be  realized  only  by 
a  severe  process  of  training  and  culture. 

It  is,  then,  the  true  function  of  this  organism  to 
make  possible  the  training  and  culture  needed  by  each 
and  all  of  its  members.  Its  true  function  is  that  of 
Educator.  The  following  facts  will  show  this  to  be  a 
necessity :  Of  the  one  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
people  in  Indiana,  thirty  per  cent,  to  forty  per  cent,  are 
children  and  youth.  They  are  only  potential  men  and 
women.  They  are  in  a  state  of  development— have  not 
yet  attained  self-consciousuess,  and  for  this  reason  are 
not  regarded  as  independent  units  of  the  organism. 

To  this  number  another  large  per  centage  must  be 
added,  who,  so  far  as  the  development  of  self-conscious¬ 


ness  is  concerned,  are  still  children,  although  as  physi¬ 
cal  beings  they  have  attained  the  limit  of  growth. 

Society  Creates  Institutions :  the  Family,  Civil  Society,  and 
the  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  its  function,  society  has 
created  the  Family,  Civil  Society,  and  the  State. 

The  family  is  an  organic  unity  and  may  be  viewed 
as  a  Person.  It  is  made  one  by  the  bond  of  mutual 
love.  The  parents  have  surrendered  to  each  other 
their  independent  personality.  “  In  a  relation  of  mu¬ 
tual  Icve  the  one  has  the  consciousness  of  hia’self  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  other;  he  lives  out  of  himself; 
and  in  this  mutual  «c^/‘-renunciation  each  regains  the 
life  that  had  been  virtually  transferred  to  the  other ; 
gains,  in  fact,  that  other’s  existence,  and  his  own  as 
involved  with  that  other.” 

The  children  have  not  attained  independent  person¬ 
ality.  They  constitute  a  common  object  on  which  the 
affection  of  the  parents  may  find  its  satisfaction  in  be¬ 
stowing  the  nurture,  care,  training  and  culture  needed. 

The  special  forms  of  training  Which  the  child  should 
receive  are,  among  others,  the  use  of  his  mother-tongue; 
habits  of  industry  and  economy ;  he  should  be  required 
to  work — to  do  something  useful  which  shall  require 
effort,  care,  and  self-reliance  on  his  part ;  he  should  be 
trained  to  habits  of  respect  and  reverence  for  elders 
and  superiors ;  to  habits  of  forbearance  and  kindness 
to  equals  and  inferiors;  and  so  thoroughly  should 
he  be  taught  these  things  that  their  practice  will  be¬ 
come  a  second  nature  to  him  when  he  shall  attain  his 
independence.  Through  this  training  the  individual 
acquires  the  capacity  for  combining  with  others  as  a 
part  of  a  greater  whole — the  state.  He  acquires  the 
first  lesson  of  good  citizenship. 

But  family  training  is  insufScient  for  the  wants  of 
the  man.  The  individual  must  live  a  civil  life. 

All  the  interests  of  the  individual  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  interests  of  others  that  he  can  not  live  in  soci¬ 
ety  without  having  constant  business  intercourse  with 
them.  He  must  learn  and  practice  some  useful  voca¬ 
tion,  by  which  he  shall  be  self-sustaining ;  for  he  must 
render  an  equivalent  for  that  which  he  appropriates  to 
himself.  Hence  he  must  receive  special  training,  or 
education  in  some  art,  trade,  or  profession.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  useful  vocation  is  what  I  mean  by  living  a 
civil  life. 

In  the  family  organization  and  in  the  organization  of 
civil  society  the  relations  of  individuals  become  com¬ 
plicated.  If  each  person  had  infallible  vision  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  right,  and  was  willing  to  follow  it  when  seen, 
there  would  be  an  equilibrium  of  rights;  complete  free¬ 
dom  would  be  attained.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Hence  the  state  is  organized  above  the  family,  and 
above  civil  society,  to  ascertain,  define,  and  enforce 
what  is  right,  and  io  prohibit  what  is  wrong,  in  the  man¬ 
ifold  relations  of  life.  Hence  it  has  been  said  that  the 
state  is  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  reason  itself. 

Origin  of  the  School  in  the  Necessities  of  the  People. 

But  the  very  existence  of  these  institutions  is  made 
possible  to  the  people  through  the  possession  of  litera- 
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ture,  science,  and  art.  Take  away  from  the  people  of 
Indiana,  to-day,  all*  their  knowledge  of  the  so-called 
legal,  or  common  branches,  and  to-morrow,  the  people 
of  this  city  would  have  no  use  for  their  paved  and 
lighted  streets,  no  use  for  the  State  House  and  State 
oflBces,  nor  for  the  other  public  edifices;  no  use  for  the 
railroads  and  telegraphs  centering  here;  no  use  for  all 
the  complex  means  by  which  a  highly  civilized  life  is 
carried  on  and,enjoyed;  and  thus  throughout  the  State. 
To-morrow  we  should  be  not  merely  children,  but  bar¬ 
barians.  All  the  evidences  of  civilized  life  over  the 
territory  which  was  once  the  state,  would  be  as  difficult 
to  interpret  as  were  the  ships  of  Columbus  to  the  abo¬ 
rigines. 

Again,  give  all  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
mon  branches  only,  and  no  railroad,  no  telegraph,  could 
be  constructed ;  no  great  city  could  be  built ;  our  exact 
location  on  the  earth’s  surface  could  not  be  determined; 
we  could  not  tell  exactly  where  we  are ;  no  science  of 
medicine  could  be  constructed ;  no  science  of  law  or  of 
theology,  which  should  have  an  ethical  and  rational 
basis.  None  of  the  higher  necessities  of  civilized  life 
could  be  met.  Hence  society  serves  its  true  purpose 
when  it  makes  possible  to  every  one  of  its  members, 
education  in  the  common  branches,  and  to  any  who  have 
the  desire  and  capacity  to  attain  it,  education  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  circle  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  farthest  extent  to  which  the  human  mind 
has  yet  attained. 

That  some  should  devote  themselves  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  different  arts,  sciences,  and  literatures  of  the 
world  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  material  and  spir¬ 
itual  progress  of  the  whole. 

It  helps  to  clear  our  mental  vision  and  to  reach  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  universal  education,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  man’s  realizing  freedom,  to  reflect  on  the  con¬ 
dition  one  would  be  in  should  he  be  deprived  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  of  learning. 

Deprive  one  of  his  knowledge  of  geography — the 
science  which  frees  him  from  his  limitations  in  space 
and  gives  him  a  rational  conception  of  the  earth,  and 
of  his  relations  to  it;  take  from  one  this  knowledge  and 
the  earth  is  to  him  that  extent  of  territory  which  is 
bounded  by  his  sensible  horizon. 

Take  from  one  his  knowledge  of  history — the  subject 
which  frees  him  from  his  limitation  in  time,  and  which 
reveals  to  him  the  struggle  of  the  human  spirit  towards 
its  goal ;  the  subject  which  reveals  to  him  the  antece- 
ent  events  which  he  has  unconsciously  taken  up  into 
his  own  life;  take  from  one  this  knowledge  and  he  is 
limited  to  the  events  of  his  own  narrow  observation. 

Take  from  one  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  effect  exchanges  except  in  a 
sensuous  equivalent.  Such  an  abstract  thing  as  a 
promise  to  pay,  by  means  of  which  commerce  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  is  an  incomprehensible  thing  to  him. 

Take  from  one  his  ability  to  read,  and  he  is  limited 
to  the  narrow  range  of  his  own  sensuous  experience. 
The  rich  treasures  of  the  past  are  his  only  who  takes 
possession  of  them. 

From  these  few  suggestive  statements  it  may  be  seen 


that  the  very  existence  of  a  highly  organized  and  civil¬ 
ized  society  is  conditioned  on  the  universal  education  of 
the  people. 

Universal  education,  it  is  seen,  is  the  means,  and  the 
only  means,  by  and  through  which  the  people  may  real¬ 
ize  their  destiny — freedom. 

The  state  is  created  by  the  people  as  a  special  institu¬ 
tion  whose  end  is  to  make  possible  the  realization  of 
freedom  by  all.  The  state  in  the  exercise  of  its  function 
creates  the  school  as  a  necessary  institution  for  the 
special  education  of  all ;  for  giving  that  education,  in¬ 
tellectual,  moral,  and  practical,  which  will  enable  the 
individual  to  join  himself  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
social  organization  and  to  participate  in  the  substantial 
enjoyment  of  the  freedom  which  they  afford.  The 
ground  of  the  school  is  the  necessity  of  the  people  for 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  learning.  The  state 
creates  the  school  as  a  means  to  meet  this  necessity.  The 
form  of  the  school  is  delineated  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  school  law  of  the  state.  The  reality  of  the  school 
is  in  the  institutions  existing  according  to  law. 

The  School  an  Organism — Function  of  its  Parts. 

The  school  is  a  general  conception.  It  is  not  this  par¬ 
ticular  district  school.  Each  district  school  is  but  a  part 
of  the  whole. 

“The  school”  embraces  every  particular  form  created 
by  law,  from  the  common  district  school  to  the  Normal 
School  and  the  State  University. 

For  convenience  we  may  view  the  school  as  composed 
of  related  parts,  each  having  a  specific  function  to  per¬ 
form,  and  each  co-operating  with  the  others  to  produce 
a  final  result, — thus  constituting  an  organism. 

The  parts  are  the  Common  School,  the  High  School, 
the  Normal  School,  the  State  University,  the  School  of 
Industrial  Science,  the  School  for  the  education  of  the 
Blind,  the  School  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  the  Beform  School. 

The  function  of  the  common  school  is  to  teach  the 
fundamental  branches  that  have  been  noticed  already, 
and  to  teach  them  to  all,  to  the  end  “  that  no  one  may 
be  a  barbarian.” 

To  deprive  any  child  of  this  instruction  is  a  viylation 
of  his  rights;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  secure 
to  the  child  this  right — the  right  to  a  common  school 
education. 

J  ust  here  is  the  ground  for  a  compulsory  school  law — 
a  law  grounded  on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  child  as  against  himself  and  his  parents, 
in  case  they  would,  through  ignorance  or  avarice,  or 
through  both  ignorance  and  avarice,  deprive  the  child 
of  his  right  to  an  elementary  education — deprive  him 
of  the  right  to  that  knowledge  by  which  alone  he  may 
attain  his  freedom — his  destiny, 

A  law  with  the  end  in  view  to  protect  the  educational 
rights  of  the  child  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  it  is  a  log' 
ical  necessity.  And  that  State  which  soonest  perfects  a 
law  adjusted  to  the  facts  of  the  society  wherein  it  is  to 
operate,  will  soonest  attain  the  front  rank  among  the 
States  of  the  Republic  in  the  race  of  progress  toward 
Freedom. 
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The  function  of  the  High  School  is  to  extend  the 
curriculum  of  the  common  school,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
elements  of  the  sciences  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  do 
not  desire  the  higher  education,  and  if  practicable  and 
desirable,  to  qualify  those  who  wish  it  to  enter  the  col¬ 
lege. 

t)f  the  special  function  of  the  College  1  need  only  say, 
in  passing,  that  its  true  function  lies  not  so  much  in 
teaching  subjects  different  from  those  taught  in  the 
high  school,  as  in  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  in¬ 
struction  that  it  should  give.  The  instruction  can  be 
reflective — scientific  in  character. 

The  function  of  the  University,  as  I  apprehend  it,  is 
to  receive  to  special  courses  of  study  those  who  have  an 
adequate  ground  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  and  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  pursue 
with  profit  such  department  of  art,  science,  or  litera¬ 
ture  as  they  may  desire. 

The  function  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  make  sure 
that  its  students  have  that  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  they  are  to  teach  which  will  enable  them  to  se¬ 
lect  and  to  present  the  matter  of  their  instruction  in 
such  manner  as  to  secure  the  best  practical  results  to 
their  pupils  in  economy  of  time,  and  in  knowledge  and 
discipline;  to  see  that  its  students  gain  some  practical 
skill  in  teaching;  to  see  that  they  so  fully  comprehend 
the  idea  of  the  school  and  its  necessary  relations  to  so¬ 
ciety,  that  they  will  appreciate  and  magnify  their  office 
through  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  its  nature;  last 
and  greatest,  to  see  that  they  form  such  purposes, 
through  self-comprehension,  as  will  inspire  them  with 
the  noblest  aspirations  in  their  calling,  and  in  all  other 
relations  of  life. 

The  function  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Science  is 
to  teach  the  scientific  principles  which  lie  at  the  base 
of  the  leading  industries,  and  to  give  its  students  some 
skill  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  produc¬ 
tion  ;  to  impress  its  students  that  thought— mind — car¬ 
ried  into  all  the  industries  of  life  not  only  makes  labor 
more  profitable,  but  that  it  dignifies  it,  so  that,  in  time, 
there  shall  be  no  higher — no  lower — among  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  men ;  to  educate  its  students  into  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  not  out  of  them. 

The  function  of  the  Reform  School,  so  far  as  it  has  a 
different  one  from  the  common  school,  is  specifically  to 
re-form — to  form  again — to  form  anew  the  character  of 
those  whose  character  has  been  badly  formed.  There 
are  parents  who,  through  ignorance,  or  imbecility,  or 
viciousness,  or  over-indulgence,  have  left  their  children 
— the  potentially  human — the  partially  conscious — to 
the  guidance  of  blind  impulse  and  passion,  rather  than 
to  impose  upon  them,  at  the  proper  time,  the  whole¬ 
some  restraints  of  a  conscious,  rational  will.  Inasmuch 
as  they  have  failed  to  control  their  children  for  their 
good,  the  parents  have  thought  it  their  right  to  call  on 
the  state — this  greater  self — this  universal  rational 
will — to  aid  them  in  the  reformation  of  the  child's 
character. 

The  function  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  is  to  lead 
those  who  can  not  see  with  the  physical  eye  to  see 
with  .the  eye  of  the  mind. 


The  function  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is 
to  lead  those  who  have  ears  but  l^ar  not,  who  have 
tongues,  but  speak  not,  to  find  some  way  out  of  the 
prison  of  the  body  into  the  outer  world  of  sense,  and 
to  translate  phenomena  of  the  outer  world  into  the 
inner  world  ot  spirit. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  outline  of  the  rounded  whole. 
To  him  who  comprehends  the  school,  these  parts  are  not 
so  many  independent,  antagonistic  entities;  nor  are 
they  isolated  fragments  of  a  disintegrated  whole.  They 
are  rather  essential  parts  of  ah  organic  whole.  One 
part  is  as  important  within  its  sphere  as  is  another. 
One  part  can  not  be  injured  or  neglected  without  dam¬ 
aging  the  whole.  • 

Allow  me  to  repeat :  The  end  or  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  freedom-,  not  the  abstract  conception  of  free¬ 
dom  merely,  but  the  practical  realization  of  freedom 
through  the  institutions  of  society. 

The  state  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  society  created 
hy  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  It  is  not  an  entity 
apart  from  the  people ;  it  is  but  the  concrete  form  of 
their  own  spirit;  it  is  their  creation — created  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  defining,  and  enforcing 
their  rights — for  the  purpose  of  making  possible  to  ev¬ 
ery  person  the  attainment  of  his  freedom. 

Since  this  end  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  process  of 
special  education,  the  state,  among  other  institutions, 
have  created  the  school  as  a  means  to  the  end.  Therefore 
the  school  has  its  ground  in  the  necessities  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  necessity  is  a  permanent  one,  and  it  is  a  con¬ 
scious  one.  The  more  deeply  conscious  the  people  be¬ 
come  of  the  necessity  for  universal  education,  the  more 
perfect  will  become  the  form  of  the  school — the  more 
perfect  its  reality. 

Such  is  the  necessary,  and  therefore  logical,  origin 
of  the  school. 

The  complete  development  of  the  idea  of  the  school 
into  a  practical  reality  throughout  the  state,  is  still 
further  seen  as  a  necessity,  when  we  reflect  on  the  im¬ 
portant  lessons  which  it  teaches  beyond  the  mere  tech¬ 
nical  education  of  science— ^lessons  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  to  the  family,  to  civil  society,  and  to  the  state. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  no  qther  insti¬ 
tution  yet  devised  can  teach  the  same  lessons  so  effec¬ 
tually,  so  universally,  so  certainly,  as  the  school, — by 
which  1  mean  the  free  public  school  in  all  itspaW«. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  realize  behavior  and 
scholarship.  To  this  end,  in  the  organization  of  any 
particular  school,  a  time  and  a  place  are  fixed  for  the 
pupil’s  exertion.  He  is  required  to  be  punctual  and 
regular  in  his  attendance.  He  is  required  to  combine 
perfectly  with  others  in  the  movements  of  classes  in 
the  school-room ;  this  combination  with  others  in  sim¬ 
ultaneous  movements  requires  punctuality — exact  con¬ 
formity  to  the  requirements  of  time ;  and  regularity — 
punctuality  made  general. 

To  accomplish  this  requires  attention,  involving  ex¬ 
ertion  of  will  and  the  complete  control  of  the  bodily 
movements.  The  highest  significance  of  these  things 
is  habit,  'fhe  habit  which  the  pupils  should  acquire  of 
-•'--ing  promptly  with  others  for  a  common  end,  is  one 
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of  the  most  valuable  which  he  can  acquire  at  school. 
There  is  anothei»habit. 

The  public  school  is  open  to  all.  In  the  same  room, 
and  in  the  same  class,  are  gathered  the  children  of  the 
rich  and  of  the  poor;  of  the  cultivated  and  of  the  un¬ 
cultivated;  of  the  socially  high  and  of  the  socially 
low.  All  these  accidents  of  birth  are  ignored.  All 
stand  on  the  same  plane.  Each  is  a  spirit  having 
the  same  endowments  in  kind,  the  same  inalienable 
rights,  the  same  purpose  to  realize,  and  by  the  same 
means. 

Here  the  truly  democratic  spirit  prevails,  and  each 
learns^ to  value  the  other  according  to  his  intellectual 
and  moral  achievements.  Each  learns  that  the  true 
measure  of  manhood  is  mind  and  its  achievments  in 
thought  and  in  character. 

Supervision  Necessary  to  the  Development  of  the  School. 

In  order  that  the  school  may  be  developed  into  a 
complete  reality  in  all  its  parts,  and  thus  extend  its 
benefits  to  all  classes  of  society — in  order  that  its  bene¬ 
fits  may  reach  the  people  engaged  in  every  form  of 
industry — thorough,  competent  inspection  and  supervision 
are  necessary,  in  the  gradual  development  of  the 
school  into  a  practical  reality  in  our  state,  (and  what 
is  true  in  our  state  is  to  some  extent  true  in  other 
states,)  provision  was  not  made  for  efficient  supervision 
of  the  majority  of  our  schools — those  in  the  country — 
till  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  creating 
Ck)unty  Superintendency,  and  providing  for  monthly 
township  institutes. 

The  absence  of  proper  supervision  in  the  country 
schools  has  been  disastrous  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  people  in  the  country,  as  against  the  same  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  in  the  city,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow 
ing  facts :  The  cities  and  larger  villages  first  practi¬ 
cally  developed  the  school.  1’he  cities  systematized 
their  schools,  by  adopting  a  definite  and  graded  course 
of  study.  They  employed  permanent  and  as  well  qual¬ 
ified  teachers  as  the  country  afforded.  The  most  ac¬ 
complished  and  skillful  teachers  for  specific  work  were 
sought.  The  cities  built  commodious  and  Elegant 
school  houses,  and  furnished  them  with  suitable  libra¬ 
ries  of  reference,  and  with  illustrative  apparatus.  Then, 
to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  possible  for  all  this 
thought  and  outlay,  employed  a  Superintendent. 
Further,  the  teachers  of  the  city  held  frequent  profes¬ 
sional  meetings,  in  which  were  discussed  the  matter, 
methods,  and  objects  of  instruction,  until  it  dawned 
upon  their  minds  that  there  is  a  science  of  Pedagogics, 
and  that  teaching  is  a  profession. 

On  the  other  band,  the  schools  of  the  country  were 
unsystematized ;  there  was  no  clear  and  well  defined 
course  of  study  for  the  different  years  of  school  life. 
In  fact  the  pupils  were  often  left  to  elect  their  own 
course  of  study;  and  often  boys  and  girls  were  found 
studying  algebra  when  they  did  not  know  the  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  arithmetic;  often  they  were  found 
reading  (1) — speaking  words — in  the  Sixth  Reader,  when 
they  could  not  interpret  the  thought  of  the  Third. 

The  attendance  was  irregular  and  uncertain;  the 


terms  were  short;  incompetent  persons  were  often 
found  in  the  teacher’s  place — employed  on  the 
ground  of  relationship  to  some  influential  family 
in  the  district.  That  organization  necessary  to  give 
unity  to  plan  and  purpose  throughout  the  schools  of 
a  county  was  wanting.  There  was  no  organizing  mind 
clothed  with  the  legal  power  to  systematize  the  school 
work  of  a  county;  to  oust  imbecility  and  incompetency 
from  the  teacher’s  office,  and  to  install  efficency  and 
competency  instead.  There  was  no  one  who  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  expert  to  whom  the  teachers  of  a  county  were 
responsible  for  the  amount  and  character  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  they  rendered  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  effect  on  both  city  and 
country  of  this  state  of  things.  The  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  city  were  efficient  and  certain ;  those 
of  the  country  were  comparatively  inefficient  and  un¬ 
certain. 

It  must  be  freely  confessed  that  the  schools  of  the 
cities  were  far  from  perfect ;  that  they  did  not  practi¬ 
cally  reach  their  ideal.  And  it  must  be  as  freely  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  such  schools  as 
we  did  have  in  the  country  than  to  have  no  schools. 

Yet  the  disparity  between  the  two  classes  of  schools 
in  point  of  efficiency  and  completeness  was  (and  still 
is)  very  great;  and  one  prime  cause  of  the  disparity 
was  lack  of  thorough  inspection  and  supervision  of 
the  country  schools  by  a  proper  officer.  This  state 
of  things  existing  through  a  single  decade — and  it 
has  lasted  longer  than  that — it  is  easy  to  see  where 
the  school  was  most  nearly  fulfilling  the  purpose  of 
its  creation,  and  where  the  people  would  be  the  best 
cultured.  Under  the  former  state  of  things,  the  ten. 
dency  of  our  school  system  was  to  give  the  people  of 
the  cities  and  towns  a  better  education  than  it  gave  to 
the  people  of  the  country.  This  fact  attracted  the 
most  enterprising  and  the  wealthiest  people  of  the 
country  to  the  cities  and  towns,  that  they  might  secure 
for  themselves  and  their  children  the  better  social  and 
educational  advantages  offered.  This  increased  still 
more  the  intellectual  and  financial  disparity  between 
town  and  country. 

Another  element  is  to  be  noticed,  which  tends  still 
more  to  increase  the  disparity.  The  records  of  the 
Normal  School  show  that  62  per  cent,  of  the  students 
come  from  the  farmers’  homes,  and  that  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  come  from  the  so-called  indus¬ 
trial  classes.  A  majority  of  the  ablest  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  very  many  of  the  ablest  of  the  qnder-gradu  - 
ates,  do  not  return  to  their  native  towns  to  teach  their 
neighbors’  children,  but  they  go  to  the  towns  and  cit¬ 
ies  where  more  certain  and  permanent  employment  is 
offered,  and  at  more  remunerative  wages. 

This  fact  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  yet  it  tends  to 
widen  the  disparity  between  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  of  country  and  city. 

The  Granges. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  social  and  political  phenome¬ 
non,  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  relation  between  it  and 
the  practical  operation  of  our  school  system  as  set  forth. 
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The  term  Orangea  may  be  used  in  this  discussion  to 
include  all  the  agencies  by  which  the  industrial  classes 
seek  to  protect  their  own  interests.  They  are  the  or¬ 
ganized  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  different  forms 
of  monopoly  and  oppression  “which,"  says  the  Granger, 
“are  taking  our  money  from  our  pockets,  our  coats  from 
our  backs,  and  our  farms  from  beneath  our  feet." 

This  organized  opposition  is  only  another  phase  of 
the  old  question  of  capital  against  labor.  Stated  an¬ 
other  way,  it  is  disciplined  against  undisciplined  mind. 

It  is  mental  strength  against  comparative  mental  weak¬ 
ness.  It  is  education  against  ignorance. 

Education— which  I  mean  all  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  acquirements  which  enable  men  to  direct 
their  energies  efficiently  in  the  different  forms  of  la¬ 
bor — education  is  capital.  He  who  by  whatever  means 
has  acquired  the  power  to  direct  either  material  or 
spiritual  forces  wisely  in  his  service,  has  capital.  Prac¬ 
tical  education  based  on  correct  theoretical  education  is 
the  best,  the  most  certain  capital. 

“  The  causes  of  the  present  antagonism  between  the 
different  interests  of  society,  originate  in  the  unequal 
intelligence  of  the  masses." 

'  Says  the  Granger  again :  “The  character  of  legislation 
has  been  determined  by  the  ablest  few  among  the  law¬ 
makers;  and  these  few  have  come  hitherto  from  the 
so-called  learned  professions.  They  have  been  men 
trained  to  a  special  service,  and  partly  through  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  the  real  interests  of  the  masses  have  de¬ 
manded,  partly  from  willingness  to  do  themselves  a 
good  turn,  they  have  created  in  one  way  or  another  the 
various  franchises  which  are  operating  so  oppressively — 
the  great  body  of  the  legislators  not  having  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  ability  to  present  and  protect  the  rights  of 
their  constituents — the  masses.  It  naturally  has  come 
about  that  the  people  are  legislated  over,  but  not  for. 
They  are  entirely  at  a  disadvantage." 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  organized  opposition  of  the 
industrial  interests  has  its  origin  in  the  unequal  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  different  classes  in  society,  this  oppo¬ 
sition  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  removal  of  its  cause. 
The  cause  can  be  removed  only  by  the  equal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  abilities  of  all  classes.  When  there  shall 
be  identified  with  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  society 
men  who  shall  have  that  theoretical  and  practical  ed¬ 
ucation  which  will  enable  them  to  comprehend  the 
true  interests  of  their  own  class,  and  the  relations  of 
these  interests  to  other  and  equally  important  ones, 
then  shall  we  have  legislators  who  can  appreciate  the 
rights  of  others,  and  protect  their  own  rights. 

The  free  public  school  system  of  our  State,  and  of 
the  country  generally,  has  had  the  effect  to  lead  the 
people  to  appreciate  their  situation  and  to  set  them¬ 
selves  at  work  to  remedy  the  evil,  through  organized 
effort.  The  means  which  they  are  employing  may 
have  these  effects :  through  social  intercourse  in  their 
organizations,  the  people  may  develop  a  better  social 
life;  they  may  reach,  through  their  discussions,  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  conditions  of  their  own  prosper¬ 
ity;  the  fact  may  be  learned  that  what  is  for  the  true 
interest  of  one  class  of  society  is  for  the  interest  of  all : 


that  the  interests  of  no  class  can  be  injured  without 
injuring  the  whole;  for  society  is  an  organism,  and 
and  what  is  true  of  any  organism  is  true  of  it.  The 
function  of  no  part  can  be  disturbed  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  whole. 

But  these  organizations  of  the  people  can  not  reach 
the  root  of  the  evil.  The  true  remedy,  as  already  stated, 
is  in  the  equal  educational  development  of  all  classes 
of  the  people.  The  Public  School  is  an  institution  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  people  for  the  education  of  all  classes. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Public  School  em¬ 
braces  every  form  of  the  school,  from  the  country  dis¬ 
trict  school  to  the  State  University,  created  by  and  ex¬ 
isting  under  the  school  laws  of  the  State.  The  Public 
School,  when  developed  into  a  complete  reality,  in 
town  and  country,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  state,  is  then,  the  true  instrumentality  by  which 
to  remove  the  antagonisms  of  society,  through  universal 
education. 

By  universal  education  is  not  meant  the  graduation 
of  every  youth  in  the  land  from  the  Slate  University, 
or  from  other  of  the  higher  institutions ;  this  is  neither 
practicable  nor  possible.  But  it  does  mean  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  read  intelli¬ 
gently  their  mother-tongue ;  to  express  their  thoughts 
clearly;  to  know  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  history.  So  much  is  necessary  for  every  person, 
to  enable  him  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  capacity,  and 
thus  to  form  intelligently  his  purpose  in  life.  Without 
this  foundation  of  knowledge  the  individual  is  uncon¬ 
scious  of  his  capacities  and  powers;  he  can  not  free 
himself  from  the  limitations  of  his  senses.  He  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  here  and  the  now.  The  aim  should  be  to 
bring  each  into  that  state  of  self-consciousness  which 
will  enable  him  to  comprehend  himself  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  and  as  a  social  unit. 

It  is  not  true  that  every  person  will  have  both  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  the  desire  to  attain  the  higher  theoretical 
and  practical  education  necessary  to  become  the  true 
representative  of  the  class  in  society  with  which  he 
will  identify  himself.  But  some  will  find,  with  unfold¬ 
ing  powers,  an  irresistible  desire  to  attain  that  higher 
education  offered  by  the  different  departments  of  the 
University,  of  the  Industrial  School,  or  of  some  other 
special  school,  which  will  qualify  them  to  be  the  true 
representatives  of  the  respective  classes  with  which 
they  will  identify  themselves  in  thought,  feeling,  and 
industry. 

The  complete  development  of  our  school  system  will 
make  possible  to  every  class  the  special  education  that 
is  needed. 

It  was  shown  that  in  the  practical  operation  of  the 
school  system,  the  people  of  the  country  have  not  gained 
the  advantages  from  the  schools  that  the  people  of  the 
cities  and  towns  have  gained,  and  largely  for  want  of 
the  proper  organization,  inspection,  and  supervision  of 
the  country  schools.  The  people  of  the  country  have 
not  been  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  the  true  relation 
of  education  to  their  social,  industrial,  and  political  in¬ 
fluence.  In  order  to  give  the  people  of  the  country  equal 
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educational  advantages  with  the  people  of  the  towns 
and  cities ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  caste,  by 
equalizing  the  intellectual  advantages  of  all,  the  Act 
creating  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  was  passed 
and  put  into  practical  operation. 

It  is  plain  that  the  tendency  of  a  vigorous  and  intel¬ 
ligent  administration  of  the  office  of  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  is  to  diminish  the  intellectual  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  people  who  dig  and  those  who  direct. 

"Were  I  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  an  enemy 
of  the  people,  an  enemy  of  true  democracy,  then  would 
I  be  in  favor  of  promoting  and  strengthening  caste,  of 
perpetuating  the  antagonism  between  Capital  and  La¬ 
bor,  of  elevating  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other, — 
then  could  I  strike  no  more  powerful  blow  to  attain  my 
purpose  than  to  move,  and  vote  for,  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  which  created  the  office  of  County  Superintendent. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  I  a  lover  of  true  democracy, 
a  lover  of  the  rights  of  all,  a  lover  of  true  freedom;  were  I 
a  hater  of  factitious  caste  and  privilege,  then  would  I  de¬ 
fend,  by  argument  and  by  vote,  this  Act.  1  would  vote 
for  every  rational  means  for  giving  this  Act  greater  effi¬ 
ciency.  I  would  vote  for  any  practicable  means  which 
would  look  to  the  elevation  of  the  country  schools  to 
the  plane  of  the  best  city  schools.  I  would  vote  for 
any  practicable  means  which  would  tend  to  retain 
wealth,  culture,  and  refinement  in  the  country,  till  the 
equilibrium  in  this  respect  would  be  restored  between 
town  and  country. 

It  is  urged  that  the  office  of  County  Superintendent 
can  not,  in  all  cases,  be  filled  with  competent  persons ; 
that  in  such  cases  the  expense  of  the  office  is  a  useless 
burden  to  the  people,  and  that  the  proper  remedy  is  to 
abolish  the  office. 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  some  other  cases.  The 
office  of  teacher  can  not,  or  is  not,  in  all  cases  filled  by 
competent  persons.  The  teacher’s  wages  are  in  such 
cases  a  useless  burden  to  the  people.  Proper  remedy — 
abolish  the  school. 

Many  incompetent  men  are  filling  civil  offices  in 
town  and  country.  The  expense  of  these  officers  is  a 
useless  burden  to  the  people.  Proper  remedy — abolish 
the  offices.  The  argument  is  not  satisfactory. 

Again  it  is  urged  that  the  expense  of  the  office  is 
enormous  when  taken  in  the  aggregate.  The  old  order 
of  things  was  cheaper. 

If  the  tendency  of  efficient  county  superintendency 
is  to  diminish  the  disparity  of  intellectual  culture  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country — aud  it  is — and  if  tbe  tendency 
of  the  old  order  was  to  increase  the  disparity — and  it 
then  the  present  order  of  things  is  cheaper  than 
the  former,  though  it  cost  in  money  $100,000  more. 
Nothing  costs  the  individual  so  much  as  ignorance. 
Nothing  costs  the  people  so  much  as  ignorance. 

What  we  now  most  need  to  give  the  school  the  great¬ 
est  practical  utility  to  the  people — to  give  to  all  classes 
of  the  people  equal  intellectual  culture — is  to  make 
more  efficient  the  office  of  County  Superintendent. 

We  need  to  devise  means  by  which  the  organization, 
inspection,  and  supervision  of  the  country  schools  shall 


be  more  complete;  measures  by  which  the  masses  of 
the  people  shall  be  roused  to  a  consciousness  of  tbe 
power  which  they  are  losing,  of  the  intellectual  capi¬ 
tal — and  this  is  the  most  certain  capital — which  they 
are  losing,  of  the  wealth  and  enterprise  which  the 
country  is  losing,  through  neglect  of  thorough  and  sys¬ 
tematic  elementary  and  industrial  education. 

Further,  we  need,  and  we  shall  have,  as  soon  as  the 
people  become  conscious  that  the  true  end  of  the  school, 
as  an  institution  created  by  the  State,  is  to  lead  the 
present  generation,  and  the  coming  generations  of  chil¬ 
dren— the  partially  conscious  human — into  a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  practical  realization  of  freedom  through 
social  organization  is  the  destiny  of  all — so  soon,  1  say, 
as  the  people  shall  become  conscious  of  this  fact,  so 
soon  shall  we  have  legislative  enactment  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  educational  rights  of  those  children  of 
the  commonwealth  whose  rights  are  now  unprotected, 
both  as  against  themselves  and  as  against  ignorant  and 
vicious  parents. 

So  soon  as  this  need  shall  become  a  conscious  one, 
so  soon  will  come  the  legal  remedy. 

These  things  we  want,  together  with  thorough,  compe¬ 
tent,  honest,  supervision  of  every  part  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem — country  school,  city  school,  Normal  School,  In¬ 
dustrial  School,  State  University. 

Let  no  part  be  exempt  from  responsibility  to  proper 
authority  for  the  end  which  it  seeks,  for  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  culture  that  it  gives;  and  all  to 
the  end — that  Freedom  may  be  realized  by  each  and  by 
all. 


SPELLING  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Take  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  draw  a  line  with¬ 
in  half  an  inch  of  tbe  left  margin,  another  about  two 
inches  to  the  right  of  this,  and  a  third  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  right  margin.  Assign  for  a  lesson  ten  or 
more  words  beginning  with  same  letter,  the  pupils  to 
select  their  own  words,  but  all  using  the  same  letter. 
Write  the  words  in  column  in  the  second  space,  num¬ 
bering  them  in  the  first.  In  the  third  space  write  a 
sentence  or  short  composition  containing  all  the  words 
used  in  the  spelling  column.  In  the  space  at  the  right 
denote  the  number  of  errors.  Continue  the  use  of  the 
same  letter  until  it  costs  too  great  an  effort  to  find 
words  beginning  with  it,  and  thep  change  to  another. 
Never  use  the  same  word  more  than  once. 

As  examples  of  the  kind  of  sentences  and  composi¬ 
tions  the  pupils  will  write,  observe  the  following  from 
our  lesson  this  evening; 

“  Gentle,  generous  Grace  Greenwood  greeted  gallant 
George  Gilbert  Goldsmith  gracefully.” 

“  It  was  one  of  those  soft,  golden  days  in  the  last  of 
September,  when  Grace  Groves  and  her  gay,  gaudy 
friend  Georgie  Gray  went  into  the  grove  to  gather  some 
leaves  for  their  governess.” 

This  method  not  only  teaches  the  pupil  how  to  spell 
words,  but  also  how  to  use  them,  besides  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  exercise  in  composition.  h.  h.  conley. 

Newport,  Ind.,  Dec.  4,  18J4. 
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PROF.  TYNDALL. 

[Since  the  suggestion  of  the  Prayer  test,  and  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  address  at  Belfast,  the  accusation  of 
atheism  has  been  brought  against  Prof.  Tyndall  by  a 
certain  class  of  writers,  with  characteristic  freedom 
and  abandon. 

We  cannot  overcome  an  old-time  fancy  that  “atheist” 
is  an  epithet  not  to  be  lightly  handled  or  hastily 
applied. 

It  is  neither  denying  God  nor  lowering  in  the  least 
the  conception  of  majesty  and  power  to  doubt  that  his 
manner  of  working  is  precisely  that  which  has  been 
accepted  by  theologians.  There  is  no  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  the  theory  of  evolution  and  the  idea  of  design 
in  the  creation.  There  is  the  same  necessity  of  a  Mind 
before  all,  whether  the  Universe  came  into  being 
through  successive  fiats  of  the  Creator,  or  through  the 
potency  of  an  impulse  given  “  in  the  beginning.” 
Thought  upon  the  two  theories  of  creation,  and  the 
conceptions  of  God  consequent  upon  them,  will  be 
awakened  by  the  following  extract  from  Prof.  Tyndall’s 
lecture  on  Molecular  Forces,  lately  delivered  at  Man¬ 
chester:] 

The  way  in  which  these  atoms  build  themselves 
together  is,  to  me,  perfectly  astounding.  You  have 
here  a  play  of  power  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  play 
of  vitality  itself.  Perhaps  I  may  have  expressed  myself 
too  strongly  in  calling  this  beautiful  experiment  aston¬ 
ishing.  Still,  I  must  say,  although  I  have  seen  it,  to 
speak  moderately,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times,  I 
have  never  looked  upon  it  without  feelings  of  aston 
isbment.  And,  depend  upon  it,  trust  me  that  the 
revelations  of  science  are  not  in  the  least  degree  cal¬ 
culated  to  lessen  our  feelings  of  astonishment.  We 
are  surrounded  by  wonders  and  mysteries  everywhere. 
I  have  sometimes — not  sometimes,  but  often — in  the 
springtide  watched  the  advance  of  the  sprouting  leaves, 
and  of  the  grass,  and  of  the  flowers,  and  observed  the 
general  joy  of  opening  life  in  nature,  and  I  have  asked 
this  question  ?  Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  being  or  thing 
in  nature  who  knows  more  about  these  things  than  I 
do?  Do  I,  in  my  ignorance,  represent  the  highest 
knowledge  of  these  things  existing  in  this  universe? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  man  who  puts  that  ques¬ 
tion  to  himself — if  he  be  not  a  shallow  man — if  he  be  a 
man  capable  of  being  penetrated  by  a  profound  thought, 
will  never  answer  that  question  by  professing  the  creed 
of  atheism,  which  has  been  so  lightly  attributed  to  me. 
I  will  ?nly  detain  you  one  moment  more.  Everywhere 
throughout  our  planet  we  notice  this  tendency  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter  to  run  into  symmetric 
forms.  The  very  molecules  appear  inspired  with  a 
desire  for  union  and  growth,  and  the  question  of  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  present  day  is,  and  it  is  one,  I  fear,  which 
will  not  be  solved  in  our  day,  but  will  continue  to  agi- 
•  tate  and  occupy  thinking  minds  after  we  have  de¬ 
parted.  This  question  of  questions  is:  How  far  does 
this  wondrous  display  of  molecular  force  extend  ? 
Does  it  give  the  movement  of  the  sap  of  trees?  I 
reply  with  confidence,  assuredly  it  does.  Does  it  give 


us  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts,  the  warmth  of  our 
own  bodies,  the  circulation  of  our  own  blood,  and  all 
that  thereon  depends?  This  is  a  point  upon  which  I 
offer  no  opinion  to  night.  I  have  brought  you  to  the 
edge  of  a  battlefield,  into  which  I  don’t  intend  to  enter- 
and  from  which  I  have  barely  escaped,  somewhat  be* 
spattered  and  begrimed,  but  without  much  loss  of 
heart  or  hope.  It  now  only  remains  for  me  not  to 
enter  this  battlefield,  but  to  point  out  to  you  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  contending  hosts.  You  can  pass  on  by 
almost  imperceptible  gradations  from  this  wonderful 
display  of  force  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  mani¬ 
fest  to  your  eyes  here,  to-night,  to  the  lowest  forms  of 
vegetable  life  You  pass  from  them  to  other  forms 
higher,  and  so  up  to  the  highest.  I  have  spoken  of 
contending  hosts,  and  their  position  is  this :  One  class 
of  thinkers  supposes  that  these  actions  of  crystals  that 
you  have  seen  formed  before  you,  the  passage  from  that 
crystalline  action  to  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  and  from 
them  to  higher  forms,  up  to  the  highest — I  say,  one 
class  of  thinkers  regards  this  as  the  growth  of  a  single 
natural  process.  They  grasp,  as  it  were,  this  act  of 
life,  this  development  of  life,  as  an  indissolubly  con. 
nected  whole,  one  great  organic  growth  from  the 
beginning.  Others,  again,  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
pass  from  inorganic,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it — for, 
remember,  it  is  only  human  language  we  can  use — 
from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  without  a  distinct, 
creative  act,  and  so  with  regard  to  the  forms  that  we 
observe  not  only  in  this  but  also  in  the  fossil  world. 
These  forms,  it  is  alleged  or  considered,  also  require 
for  their  introduction  special  creative  acts. 

Here  there  are  two  perfectly  distinct  positions;  and, 
if  you  look  abroad,  you  will  find  men  of  equal  honesty, 
equal  earnestness,  equal  intelligence,  ranging  them¬ 
selves  on  two  opposite  sides  in  relation  to  this  question. 
Which  are  right,  and  which  are  wrong,  is,  I  submit,  a 
question  for  grave  consideration,  and  not  for  abuse  and 
hard  names.  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  fears  now 
entertained  on  these  subjects,  really  have  their  root  in 
a  kind  of  skepticism.  It  is  not  always  those  who  are 
charged  with  skepticism  that  are  the  real  skeptics,  and 
I  c(^fess  it  is  a  matter  of  some  grief  to  me  to  see  able, 
useful,  courageous  men  running  to  and  fro  upon  the 
earth,  wringing  their  hands  over  the  threatened 
destruction  of  their  ideals.  I  would  say,  if  I  dared,  to 
such  men,  I  would  exhort  them  to  cast  out  such  skep¬ 
ticism,  for  this  fear  has  its  root  in  skepticisms. 

In  the  human  mind  we  have  the  substratum  of  all 
ideals,  and  as  surely  as  string  responds  to  string,  w'-ien 
the  proper  note  is  sounded,  so  surely,  when  words  of 
truth  and  nobleness  are  uttered  by  a  living  human 
soul,  will  those  words  have  a  resonant  response  on 
other  souls;  and  in  this  faith  I  abide,  and  in  this  way 
I  leave  the  question. 


One  of  the  services  which  the  Signal  Office  proposes 
to  render  the  country  is  the  study  of  sea  temperatures 
in  connection  with  the  habits  and  migration  of  fishes. 
This  subject  now  engages  earnest  attention  in  England 
and  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  movements  of  fishes  have  a  definite 
relation  to  sea  temperatures  and  the  weather,  and  for 
two  years  the  herring  fisheries  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  Mr.  Buchan,  to  determine  this  relation.  If 
these  efforts  are  successful,  the  Signal  Office  may  be 
able  to  add  the  direction  of  the  fisheries  to  its  other 
fields  of  usefulness. — Galaxy. 
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^dttc&iioml  intelligence. 

We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news,  and  hope  our  friends  will  afford  us  the 
necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with  changes  of 
school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received. 

- A  joint  Institute  for  Martin  and  Daviess  counties 

was  held  at  Shoals,  December  28-31. 

- Greene  county,  with  many  others  in  the  State^ 

is  trying  the  experiment  of  uniting  the  Institutes  of 
several  townships.  It  is  a  good  idea,  and  will  largely 
increase  the  interest  and  efficiency.  The  next  Insti¬ 
tute  will  be  held  at  Worthington,  Feb.  26th  and  27tb. 

- Sup’t  Geo.  C.  Munroe,  of  Jefferson  county,  sends 

printed  course  of  study,  blanks  for  monthly  reports, 
etc.  He  reports  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  interest 
manifested  by  both  patrons  and  teachers  in  punctual¬ 
ity  and  regularity  of  attendance,  and  in  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  work. 

- The  following  correspondence  speaks  for  itself : 

\  Mr.  J.  M.  Olcott — Dear  Sir:  At  the  meeting  of 
our  Board  of  Education  to-day,  Swinton’s  Progressive 
Grammar  and  entire  Language  Series  were  adopted  for 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  county  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  yive  years.  geo.  w.  murphy,  ch.  Com. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  s,  iSjS- 

- Fayette  county  reports  more  earnest  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Institute  work  this  year  than  ever  before,  with 
the  natural  result  of  better  work  in  the  school  room. 
The  spirit  of  improvement  is  also  indicated  by  the 
shade  trees  that  have  been  planted,  the  fences  recon¬ 
structed,  and  the  neatness  and  tidiness  of  school  prem¬ 
ises.  J.  L.  Rippetoe,  the  Superintendent,  is  also  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Connersville  public  schools. 

• 

- Jno.  H.  Binford,  Superintendent  of  Hancock 

county,  has  addressed  a  circular  to  his  teachers  con¬ 
taining  minute  directions  regarding  the  monthly  re¬ 
port  ;  a  list  of  text-books  adopted  by  the  County  Board ; 
dates  of  educational  meetings,  with  an  appeal  for  a  full 
attendance,  and  some  very  sensible  suggestions  as  to 
school  work.  If  the  suggestions  of  the  circular  bear 
fruit  of  practical  work,  Hancock  county  will  be  the 
better  for  it. 

- The  first  number  of  The  New  England  Journal  of 

Education  will  be  published  at  Boston,  January  2d,  1875, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  In¬ 
struction,  and  the  Teachers’  Associations  of  the  several 
New  England  States.  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell  resigns 
his  position  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  assume  its  editorial  management.  The 
Journal  of  Education  will  be  issued  weekly,  each  num¬ 
ber  containing  twenty  pages,  of  the  size  of  the  Christian 
Union,  at  the  subscription  price  of  $3.00  per  year,  in¬ 
cluding  postage;  with  the  Educationist,  $3.25  per  year. 


- Teachers  in  schools  unsupplied  with  apparatus 

can  not  do  a  better  thing  for  themselves  and  pupils 
than  to  own  the  most  necessary  articles.  We  have 
made  arrangements  by  which  teachers  with  a  little  ef¬ 
fort  can  supply  themselves  with  globes,  maps,  blocks, 
etc.,  without  any  direct  outlay  of  money.  We  will, 
until  further  notice,  send  to  any  one  sending  us  the 
names  of  six  new  subscribers,  a  five-inch  globe,  with 
stand,  or  a  five-inch  hemisphere  globe,  price  $2.25.  For 
twelve  subscribers,  we  will  send  a  six-inch  globe,  with 
stand,  price  $5.00.  And,  in  general,  we  will  allow  40 
per  cent,  of  all  subscriptions  sent  us  to  apply  on  the 
purchase  of  school  apparatus.  With  this  opportunity 
no  teacher  of  energy  need  be  without  these  indispen¬ 
sable  auxiliaries  of  successful  teaching. 

- The  Knox  County  Teachers’  Institute  met  in 

the  high  school  building  of  Vincennes  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  December  21,  1874,  It  is  unnecessary,  and 
in  fact  imposible,  to  publish  a  full  analysis  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lessons  given  during  each  day.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  were  very  good,  and  most  of  them  freely  dis¬ 
cussed.  During  the  first  day’s  session  the  enrollment 
reached  fifty.  The  Institute  adjourned  early  in  antic¬ 
ipation  of  having  a  “  good  time  ”  at  the  evening  recep¬ 
tion  given  at  Dr.  Patton’s.  Each  person  present 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion  hugely.  Old  friends  of 
other  years  met  again  in  social  converse ;  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  were  formed,  and  “  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell.”  In  fact  it  was  a  “  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of 
soul,”  resulting  beneficially  to  all  present.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  session  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  educa* 
tional  periodicals  arose.  The  Institute  decided  that 
each  teacher  should  read  two  or  more,  and  committees 
were  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the  Indiana 
School  Journal  and  the  Educationist.  On  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  Rev.  A.  Turner  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  Individual  Responsibility.  The  instruc. 
tors  were  T.  .1.  Charlton,  J.  T.  Finley,  P.  J.  WattersJ 
H.  S.  Rose,  Miss  Maggie  Beak,  R.  A.  Townsend,  J.  M. 
Wright,  S.  S.  Parr  and  L.  Prugh.  The  teachers  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  the  next  Institute  in  Vincennes,  during 
the  last  week  of  August,  1875. 


In  discussing  the  effect  of  their  profession  upon  teach¬ 
ers,  The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  says :  “  Too  many  queer 
persons — eccentric,  singular,  and  naturally  small  and 
pedantic — enter  upon  the  business  of  instruct^fig.  ( )n 
all  such  persons  teaching  seems  to  have  an  unfavorable 
effect,  because  it  brings  out  those  undesirable  traits 
very  prominently.  Whenever  teachers  have  striven  to 
be  something  more  than  machines,  and  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  balance  any  unfavorable  tendencies  by  wide 
reading,  culture,  and  high  aims,  in  nearly  all  such  in¬ 
stances,  so  far  from  experiencing  any  ill  effects,  they 
have  been  made  better  by  their  vocation.  The  man  or 
the  woman  who  is  not  the  better  for  teaching,  and  fails 
to  develop  what  is  best  in  the  pupil,  is  unworthy  of 
that  vocation.” 


